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perience tells us that even under the best conditions
testimony is frequently either intentionally or un-
intentionally, false. When, therefore, the fact to which
testimony is produced is one the happening of which,
would be more at variance with experience than the
falsehood of testimony, we ought not to believe it.
And this rule all prudent persons observe in the
conduct of life. Those who do not, are sure to suffer
for their credulity.

Now a miracle (the argument goes on to say) is,
in the highest possible degree, contradictory to
experience: for if it were not contradictory to
experience it would not be a miracle. The very-
reason for its being regarded as a miracle is that it is
a breach of a law of nature, that is, of an otherwise
invariable and inviolable uniformity in the succession
of natural events. There is, therefore, the very
strongest reason for disbelieving it, that experience
can give for disbelieving anything. But the mendacity
or error of witnesses, even though numerous and of fair
character, is quit^ within the bounds of even common
experience. That supposition, therefore, ought to be
preferred.

There are two apparently weak points in this
argument. One is, that the evidence of experience
to which its appeal is made is only negative evidence,
which is not so conclusive as positive; since facts of
which there had been no previous experience are often